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and ten or twelve feet across. It is about five or six feet high. It is
constructed by inserting a number of stout stakes into the ground
in a circle, and bending their tops to meet in the centre. Here they
are tied with some vegetable fibre or roots. More and more boughs
are loosely woven into the walls, and usually nowadays a number of
sacks, or even blankets, are thrown over the leaves and boughs. There
is no attempt at a door, and a small fire is usually kept burning
just outside the entrance in the cool nights, which gives a good deal
of warmth to the sleeper within. In south Australia there is sometimes
a sort of low wall of boughs projecting from one side of the entrance
to form a primitive porch or yard. In some districts large sheets
of eucalyptus bark are used to form a rough hut, but the bough hut
is the one that is generally used.
There is no furniture, though there may be a few wooden dishes
("Coolamons") shaped like a curved shield and about twenty inches
long. The weapons of the "abo" are scattered about, the long spears
being stuck in the ground nearby. In the sketch (Fig. 55) the men
are shown about to throw their lengthy spears by means of the
"womerah." This is a flat lever about two feet long which hooks into
the end of the spear, and gives the thrower much greater power over
his rather heavy spear. Except in regard to the prevailing wind, there
seems to be no specific rule as to how the huts shall be arranged, so
that we can hardly give the name of village to such a group of primitive
dwellings. They are of interest primarily as giving us a clue to the very
earliest type of fixed dwelling.
The next survey is based on one made in 1930 about 4,500 feet up
the slopes of the Andes, at their northern extremity in Colombia.
Here is the little village of San Andres, and this aboriginal settlement
has not changed much from pre-Conquest days. The huts arc arranged
in no particular order so far as I could learn (Fig. 56). Of the two
dozen that compose the village, half are circular in plan and half arc
square. They vary from fifteen to twenty-seven feet in diameter and are
about twenty feet high. The walls are made of lumps of mud, some
eight inches across, held together by a loose framework of laths (Fig.
57). The outside of the wall is often daubed with a continuous layer
of mud which, however, can be seen flaking off from parts of the sketched
hut.
The roofs are made of palm thatch, and culminate in a central
point, or in a flat ridge with projecting ends. In some cases a buttress